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The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and atso 0 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. IQs 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850, : 


GROWING DESIRE FOR PUBLIC LECTURES. 


Attuouan knowledge, like physical light, does not diminish the quan- 
tity nor depreciate the quality by its communication to others, yet it 
unfortunately belongs to the “business” of the profession that many of 
the learned are jealous of the masses; and therefore, rather than 
instruct them, and spread the light of knowledge, they prefer and study 
to monopolise knowledge, to arrogate all the light to themselves, and 
keep the people in Egyptian darkness, sunk in prejudice and supersti- 
tion, aud that degrading state of morality and religion which is the sure 
consequence of ignorance. Whilst it behoves every creed on earth to 
propagate, rather than to confine, moral and religious instraiction— 
whilst Great Britain in particular, which has broken down the monopoly 
of physical food, should not hesitate in opening the ports of spiritual 
food also—the Jews ought especially to show themselves as “ anti-pro- 
tectionists’’ to the “ farmers” of knowledge. The Jews, who are tol 
‘* The law which Moses commanded us isan inheritance of the congy 
gation of Jacob” (Deut. xxxiii. 4)—thus making it the property of the 
masses, and not of individuals—should, above all professors of religious 
creeds, ‘‘ protect” the law, and yet, in a political sense, be “ anti-pro- 
tectionists."” When Moses enjoined the propounding of the law to the 
people, he thus expressed himself: ‘ Gather the people together, men 
and women and children, and the stranger that is within thy gates, 
that they may hear, and that they may learn and fear the Lord your 
God, and observe to do all the words of his law, and that their children 
which have not known anything may hear and learn,” etc. (Deut. xxxi. 
12,13). It is only narrow-mindedness and selfishness which tells us 
that women must not know as much as men, as Lady Montague told 
Pope, ‘‘ lest the flocks should be wiser than their guide.” Tie Jewish 
law is opposed to all exclusiveness and monopoly of instruction ; the 
Jewish law was given “to learn and to teach.” In another passage it 
says, “ Teach it to the children of Israel, put it in their mouths’ (Deut. 
All this shows that the Divine legislator did not desire 
monopoly in learning; but on the contrary, whilst it distinguished the 
High Priest for his knowledge, and conferred on him great dignities and 
honours, it required him to act as public instructor: “ For the priest's 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth: 
for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts’ (Malachi ii. 7). Such, 
then, is the true priest of God, according to the Divine will, who is at 
the same time a messenger of God, who communicates the knowledge he 
possesses, and who affords instruction to those who “should seek the 
law at his mouth.” Nothing, therefore, could be more unjust than to 
attribute exclusiveness to the Jewish law, and nothing could be more 
cruel than the withholding instruction from the masses by those who 
have drunk from the fountain of wisdom, who have quenched their 
thirst, and yet can see their less fortunate brethren languishing with 
thirst for knowledge and instruction. | 

“ But the masses,” or “ the lower classes,” as the term is. “do not 
care for instruction.’’ Such was the selfish pretext we formerly heard, 
even in our community. If this excuse can be refuted in theory (as we 
should endeavour, by making instruction entertaining, to induce the 
masses to seek knowledge), it is still more forcibly refuted practically ; 
for the last six months practical refutations have been given by the 
people to the charge of indifferentism to knowledge. Some new lec- 
turers have started up, and iiey have been listened to with pleasure, 
and will, if once known, become highly popular. The Rev. Mr. Hilzel 
in the Hambro’ Synagogue, and Dr. M. Kalish in the New Synagogue, 
have eminently succeeded in their first attempts, since the deficiencies of 
elocution are matters which may be supplied in time.! 


. The Rev. Mr. Holzel will deliver another lecture at the Hambro’ Synagogue in 
a fortnight, and Dr. M. Kalish will Jecture on Sabbath next in the New Synagogue, 


at 1 o’clock, A.m., and the Rev. Dr. Schiller will commence lecturing in the Man- 
chester Synagogue on Saturday week. 


But the most triumphant refutation is afforded by the Friday evening 
lectnres at Sussex Hall: and whilst we are bound to eongratulate the 
executive at Sussex Hall for instituting these lectures, whilst we render 
our sincerest thanks to the lecturers, who gratuitously come forward to 
lend their services in the great cause of public instruction, whilst we 
thank our humlfer brethren for their decorous conduct and kind atten- 
tion, we must not (even at the risk of being considered egotistical) 
neglect claiming a due share of praise to the Jewish Chronicle for its 
unflinching advocacy of the Friday evening lectures at a time when the 
idea was by no means a popular one. The adage, “ knowledge is 
power,” is a very common one; it is in the mouth of everybody, yet 
very few know how to wicld that power. Some professing it, wish to 
keep it all to themselves; they know it is power, and, therefore, wish 
to retain it and to confine it. Knowledge should not be made a power 
to crush the weak, but to uphold them. It is also a light, and is made 
to enlighten and to guide those who “ grope in the dark at noon-day.” 
The pretexts hitherto used, that the bulk of the people are apathetic, 
can no more be put forth with any degree of plausibility. ‘The attend- 
ance at lecture-rooms, where the instruction is made at once entertaining, 
destroys that; pretext. Go to Sussex Hall on Friday evenings, ye 
monopolizers of knowledge, and you will find that the people desire 
information, that they are thankful to their instructors, and that there is 
every hope of the morality taught to fructify and bring forth goodly 
plants, and that future generations will one day shout forth in one harmo- 
nious Hallelujah, gratitude to those who instituted and advocated gra- 
tuitous instruction, and matured -A GROWING DESIRE FOR PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ MOREH NEBUCHIM” OF 
MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from Aben Tibbon’s Version. 
By A. Fiscuev. 


(Continued from page 91.) 


Part I. Chapter 53. 


Those! who admit the propriety of attributing positive qualities to 
the Deity, have the same foundation for their opinion as those who 
believe Him to be possessed of physical properties. They, namely, do 
not appeal to reason, but merely point out some Biblical passages in 
which qualities are attributed to the Deity, and taking a superficial view 
of these expressions, conclude that God can be defined by His qualifi- 
cations. To do them justice, we must admit that they consider God 
as incorporeal ; but, on the other hand, they use, in reference to Him, 
expressions which are only applicable to bodies; as “ psychological 
faculties,” which necessarily imply some secondary power. Besides, 
those qualities which they call essential qualities are not less defective 
than the other modifying attributes; for notwithstanding the different 
construction our opponents wish to give them, they can only be imagined 
as connecting themselves to, or proceeding from, a being possessed of 
body and soul.* 


In reference to the Biblical passages alluded to above, the Talmud 


justly remarks, “ The Bible uses the language of the people.” The 


prophets, in using such expressions, did not thus intend to convey the 
idea that these attributes exist in the Deity—such as man would call 
perfection—but had exclusively as their object to point out His essence 
as the reality of these faculties, the source whence emanate the various 
effects or powers, though the variety and plurality of His productions 
by no means premises a multiplicity in the source of action; in other 
words, various effects do not necessarily presuppose Various causes. To 
render this idea clearer in the minds of our readers, we shall take, as aa 
instance, a substance not endowed with will, from which we may argue, 
a fortiori, in reference to’beings of free-will. Fire, for exam- 
ple, has the power of melting some substances and hardening others; 
‘it can produce maturity, and also consume; it can whiten, and atso 
blacken. Let us now suppose to have before us the following sentence: 
“ Fire whitens, blackens, contracts, melts, or consumes substances, 
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Those who are not acquainted with the cause of these various effects, 
would conclude from this sentence, that fire possesses five different 
powers within itself, each of which produced one of the preceding 
effects. Those, however, who know the nature of fire, can but say, that 
only one power produces these various effects, viz., “ heat.” 

This is an instance taken from an inanimate body, working mechani- 
cally ; how much more right have we to believe it possible that, in a 
being endowed with free-will, various effects can be produced from one 
cause ; and how greatly absurd would it be to suppose that the Infinite 
Being, who is far above our comprehension, would possess wisdom and 
power as two distinct powers, whence the respective effects emanate, 
merely because in our frame the corresponding effects proceed from 
various causes! Some effects emanating from the Deity may easily be 
shown to originate in one power ; others, it is true, cannot be proved to 
have the same origin, but we can argue a posterior’ that they cannot 
proceed from various acting powers, the Deity’s essence being an 
absolute Unity. The endless variety of effects is no valid objection to 
our statement; for even in man such diversity of action is discernible. 
With his power of speech, for instance, he can teach philosophy, 
mechanism, politics, and an endless number of other actions; yet all 
these proceed from a single acting medium, “speech.’’ Why, then, 
‘should it be considered impossible, that the Deity is an absolutely Unit 
power producing a variety of effects ? - 

All the attributes to be found in the Holy Writings are either speci- 
fications of the Deity’s works (and not of [lis essence), or they are 
intended to represent Him as the reality of perfection, and therefore 
directly oppose the idea of a plurality in His essence. The Biblical 
attributes being thus of no avail to those who wish to prove that the 
Deity muy be designated by attributes, are nevertheless used as such by 
our opponents, who reason in tle following strain: ‘‘ We admit,” they 
say, ‘‘ that the variety of effects is perfectly reconcileable with the idea of 
One Cause; but if we wish to have an idea of the Deity, we must, 
either a priort or a posteriori, determine the source whence these effects 
emanate, as every effect premises a cause; we can thus arrive at a 
conception of His essence. How could we, indeed, suppose His works 
to be identical with His essence ? as, in this case, we should arrive at 
the conclusion that He created Himself!” Faithful to their opinion, 
they attribute to the Deity sources of action which they call essential 
attributes, although they do not agree as to the number of these quali- 
ties existing in His essence. All agree, however, that His principal 
powers of action are the following four: “ existence,” “‘ power,” ‘* wis- 
dom,” and * will,” which they think exist in God as distinct powers, 
but in full perfection, and unlimited. ‘ How can these,” ask they, “ be 
denied to exist in the Deity, and who can call them His works ?” * 

We have fairly given their argument, which nevertheless is easily 
refuted. Wisdom and existence are in the Deity one and the same 
thing ; whoever speaks of His wisdom alludes to His existence, for in 
Him the subject and object of intelligence is absolutely one thing; 
because, according to our idea of God, He is not composed of two 
beings—one that has intelligence and another that has none—like man, 
who is composed of body and soul. Our opponents, however, think 
not that existence and wisdom can be identical qualities, and speak, 
therefore, of God as of one of His creatures. Power and will, again, 
do not exist in the Deity as two distinct faculties ; for in this case His 
essence would be the object of His power and will, which no intelligent 
man can believe. These words only express indications of the Deity’s 
works, or of His influence on ourselves ; for He is but One power, 
whence emanate the power of creating, the will to create, and the know- 
lege of creation. 

Having now shown that these kinds of attributes do not allude to 
His essence, but mercly to His creations, it requires no further proof 
to state, that he who believes in the Unity of God, and would abstain 
from saying “that in God’s essence there is one power by which He 
created the heaven, and another by which He created the elements and 
the spirits,” may neither say that “in Him is one power by which He 
works, another by which He wills, and another by which He knows ;” 
but must admit that He is a single power, by which all effects can be 
realised. We repeat it: all attributes must only be understood as 
modifying His works, or expressing a relation to His creatures, which 
can only be designated by the limited mental power of man. Those 
which cannot be explained as such, and occur in the Bible, must be 
considered as intended to give an idea of God’s perfection by our notions 
of perfection.‘ 


Notes by the Translator. 


1 This chapter is of great importance, and requires, therefore, par- 
ticular attention. ‘The following three points ere treated upon: 

1, Maimonides proves that one cause can produce various effects. 
He has, namely, in the preceding chapters, proved, that no predicate 
can be attributed to the Deity as defining His essence; the only pre- 
dicates we may apply to Him are specifications of His works. By 
enumerating and qualifying His works to a great extent, we do not 
impede our idea of His Unity, because One Cause can produce all the 
effects. 

2. He refutes the arguments of those who think that these effects 
proceed from various distinct causes. 

3. He explains the attributes used in the Bible, as applying either to 
His works or to His perfection, according to human notions, 


2 All the faculties of man are only developed by the reflection of the 
body to the soul; all that he knows is imparted to him by his senses ; 


God, however, is the power itself, independent of any other medium of 
communication. 


3 Their argument runs as follows: * God cannot be denied to possess 
wisdom, power, will, etc.; if we consider these as powers with which 
His essence is endowed, we can understand whence the variety of 
actions emanates ; but if these powers be considered as His actions, then, 
surely, His essence must be subject to them, and_be the result thereof; 
which, in other words, means, that God created Himself! Maimonides 


refutes this argument by showing that all these powers, which in man 


are distinct, are in God one. 


* We here subjcin one of Maimonides’ illustrations, dilated upon in 
the following chapter, which contains much matter for reflection :— 

After that Moses had obtained pardon for the sins of the people of 
Isracl, he addressed to God two prayers (Exodus xxxiii.): 

1. “ Let me know, I beseech Thee, Thy way, that I may know 
Thee.” This prayer alludes to the knowledge of God's predicates, or 
rather of His actions, by which Moses could arrive at a truthful con- 
ception of God's works; “that I may know Thee,” because it is only 
through His works that we can speak of Him; “ that I may find grace 
in Thy eyes,” for it is only by a clearer comprehension of the Deity 
that we can approach ourselves to Him. The reply which Moses 
received to this prayer was, “ I shall cause all my good to pass before 
thee.” When, namely, God had created the universe, we are told, “ that 
He saw all that He had done, and behold it was very good.’ This good- 
ness, this perfect harmony in all His works, was shown to Moses, who 
received thence a perfect comprehension of the Cosmos, such as no one 
has ever been favoured with. Thence the Dible says, in reference to 
Moses, “ [le is the faithful in all my house.”’ 

2. “ Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory.” Moses, however, wished 
to have a yet clearer notion of the Deity, so that he might distinguish 
Him in his mind as one man can discern his fellow-man (comp. Yad 
Tlachasaka ‘To this prayer he received the following 
reply: ‘* Thou art not able to see my countenanee.”’ Man, namely, can- 
not depict in his mind the essence of God; the only power of approxi- 
mating himself to Him consists in the study of His works, and by His 
negative qualities. The first bas been proved in this chapter, the latter 
will be proved in the chapters we shall further translate. 


(To be continued.) 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF JUDAISM 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tie watchful observer cannot fail to perceive that late events have, and 
and are still contributing, in a high degree, to produce a great and im- 
portant change in the character of Judaism in Great Britain: — to 
divest it of the warp wove by the hand of learned ignorance, to throw 
off the trammels of prejudice and partial knowledge, to lead the dar- 
kened mind step by step to the way of light, to expand the contracted 
intellect, and to combine wisdom with learning so as to lay a firm and 
sure foundation for the practice of religion in its purity. 

But a few years since, the service of the synagogue, the recital of 
prayer, the reading of the law, formed almost the whole routine of 
public religious duty; but the discourse on the law, the exhortation to 
obedience, and the invocation to prayer, were indeed “scarce in those 
days;’’ yet what so likely to unite and strengthen a community? to 
diffuse a spirit of religious feeling without, and to induce reflection and 
observance within? Now, however, a slow but sure change is taking 
place. 
tion is acknowledged, its objects promoted, a love of literature is encoue 
raged, societies are formed, the social virtues are taught and practised, 
and religion, science, and art, advance hand in hand. 

But this work is only commenced. We see, as yet, the prospect in 
the distance; the gloom has passed away, but a mist still obscures the 
view ; and this it must be our aim to dissipate. 

There is a high and noble vocation for the teachers of Israel, the 
ministers of the people; zeal in their hearts, eloquence on their lips, it 
is theirs to become the regenerators of the sons and daughters of Judah. 
Theirs is a sacred charge, teachers of the word of God; that word must 
bear all the stamp of truth, then will they be conservators of that pure 
and ancient faith preserved by our revered sages, and handed down to 
us, an heirloom for our earthly happiness and eternal salvation. 

And have not the congregations of Israel also great and important 
duties to perform? To incline the heart to the right, and listen to the 
words of the wise; to become themselves the bulwarks of their faith, to 
flock around their pastor, to receive his instruction, to carry to their 
homes precious doctrine, to gather in turn their children around them, 
to repeat to them goodly precepts, and teach them lessons of morality 
and virtue. 

We:live in a land eminently blessed with liberty, equity of laws, and 
civilisation. We participate in all these advantages. Can we, then, be 
sufficiently grateful for these blessings of Divine Providence ? We 
have perfect freedom of worship, equality of civil rights, the oppression 
and persecution of past ages are well nigh forgotten; but He who hath 
wrought thus for us, who hath bestowed upon us these manifold mer- 
cies, are not His name, His laws, oft forgotten amongst us too, and in 
this favoured land ? 

Is not this a most foul blot upon the page of our history, that the 
Sabbath—significant of God’s eternity and His creative power—com- 
memorative of our redemption from Egypt, and typical of immortal life 
—should still be flagrantly desecrated by perhaps hundreds claiming to 
be Israelites, the people of God, one of whose most sacred laws they 
thus openly and presumptuously violate. Yet amidst the dark ages, a8 


they are called, religion and learning both flourished amongst our nation, 
but Sabbath-breaking was then scarce ever known. And shall it be 


Ministerial instruction is sought after, the importance of educa- ~ 
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said to prevail now, in this age of civrlisation ? What a perversion ! 
How is a blessing turned into a curse! Surely no efforts should be 
relaxed to remove this reproach from Israel, for however salutary and 
desirable any just reform may be, there is none more necessary and 
essential than this. 

Jan. 6th, 5611. 


—— 


R. H. A. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Adler paid a visit to this institution on Sunday last, for 
the purpose of examining the children in the progress of their education. 
As the examination was of a private character, and therefore not antici- 
pated by any preparatory exertions on the part of the masters, the Rev. 
centleman was only attended by the President and other officers of the 
institution ; and although the children were taken somewhat by surprise, 
they underwent an examination which lasted four or five hours, and in 
many instances evinced a manifest advancement in their studies, espe- 
cially in their knowledge of Biblical history, and the Hebrew depart- 
ment of their education. 

The Rev. Doctor having expressed himself satisfied with the result 
of his visit, as far as time had afforded him the means of entering into 
this important subject, impressed upon the minds of the children, in 
feeling and unaftected language, the necessity of earnestly applying 
themselves at the present time to those Improvements which were open 
to them, while under the care of that institutioa which had hitherto che- 
rished them in their state of helplessness; and forewarned them of the 
consequences of any neglect as entailing upon them a miserable state in 
their maturer years, not to be amended by any subsequent exertions of 
their own. 

Previous to his departure, the Rev. Doctor partook of some refresh- 
ment, and the President, Joseph Sebag, Esq., having expressed his 
grateful acknowledgment, in the name of the managers generally, for 
the kind attention paid by the Chief Rabbi towards that charity, in the 
personal solicitude displayed by him in behalf of its inmates; and 
having also expressed his conviction of the excellent tendency of visits 
such as the present on the minds of the children as well as their instrue- 
tors, it was unanimously resolved, “ ‘That the thanks of the Managers of 
the Charity be specially conveyed to the Rev. Dr. Adler, for the kind 
and valuable attention afforded by him at all times in promoting the 
objects of this institution.” 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of sWoman’s I’riendship,” “ Vale of Cedars,” etc , ete. 
By W. 


Tears of the gifted, such as flow 
From feeling’s holy shrine, 

Wreaths from the “ never-fading”’ tree, 
My early friend, are thine; 

Songs, such as Delos’ children wove, 
Thine elegy shall be, 

And tablets of pure Parian hue 
Shall tell thy memory. 


Oh! thine were feelings so refined, 
‘That thou didst wake a love, 
Such as thy soul in glory shares 
In purest realins above ; 
Thy characters were perfect ones, 
Their souls so pure, so bright, 
Proclaim the proud ennobling mind 
Which brought those thoughts to light. 


Thy “ Florence’ was a model for 
The young and good of earth, 

A specimen of all that can 
Entitle us to worth; 

Thy ‘ Helon,” with his courage true, 
Religiously attain’d, 

Proclaims the attribute of mind 
When properly constrain’d. 


“ Minie” and “ Walter,” lovely ones, 
Who shared the bitter fate 

Of Genius’ children’s pilgrimage 
On to the better state ; 

“ Tda” and “ Mary,” “ Ronald,” too, 
But shew thy grasp of mind, 

Thy perfect knowledge of the “ good” 
Which should adorn mankind. 


But, pure thyself, thou didst adorn 
The ever-varying page ; 

In ev’ry line thou didst expose 
The evils of the age. 

But thou art gone, thrice gifted one, 
And quench’d for aye’s the flame; 

But other hearts will deck it with 
Imperishable fame. 


Hemans,! and Wilson,? Sheridan,3 
Kindred in soul and worth, 

Their lutes are on the willows hung, 
Hush’d is their song of mirth ; 
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Mrs. Hemans. 


* Mrs. C. B. Wilson. * Miss Louisa Sheridan. 


And where is Wynne,‘ who cherished thee ? 
And gifted Polack,’ too ? 
Meteors too bright, they dazzled us, 


Then vanish d from our view. 


And thou art gone, Grace Aguilar, 
The “ Darling” of thy race ; 

Child of the “ hated,”’ thou wert one 
E’en any sphere to grace: 

And O, like her, proud Hebrew maid, 
Thou didst awake a cry, 

Pure as the northern peasant was, 
Is chronicled on high. 


For though destruction’s besom swept 
Thy children o’er the earth, 

They yet shall worship in the land 
Which gave their fathers birth; 
And Zion’s song shall yet be deem'd 

Acceptable to God, 
And Zion’s maidens sweetly dance 
On Judah's hallow’'d sod. 


And, lovely one, like Wilberforce, 
Thou scarce didst live to see 

Thy praver fullill’d, the faet’ry child 
From slavery set free. 

Like “ Darling,’’® thou didst raise the ery, 
The helpless heard thy voice, 

And hoping still, thou help’dst them on, 
And badst their souls rejoice. 


Though not Ferrante’s? fate was thine, 
Save in its brighter glow, 
We mourn a Howard of her sex, 
For such, indeed, wast thou. 
Suffering virtue at thy hand 
Met seecour in distress, 
“A cloud by day and fire by night,” 
While in the wilderness. 
I mourn for thee, my sister-friend, 
As kindred in that art 
Which is Divine—a holy tie 
No human pow’r can part. 
When first my muse essay'd to sing, 
"Neath Wilson's fost’ring care, 
Thou, too, didst grace the glowing page, 
And Youatt’s® name was there. 
We knew no creed, save that which bound 
Qur souls in ties as strong 
As revelation e’er proclaim’d, 
Or grac’d the Psalmist’s song ; 
Onward we went, one hope in view, 
Both pilgrims on the road, 
Towards the “ everlasting towers,” 
* ‘The city of our God.” 


Peace to thine ashes! May there rise 
From out thine ashes now, 
A genius of thy race, as bright, 
As purely bright as thon. 
And when our earthly race is o’er, 
O may we meet above, 
And join the bright-robed heav’nly throng 
Who sing that ‘* God is love.” 
Extracted from a Jamaica Newspaper, 1830. 


Our CurisTiAn Frienps in Scorsanp.—We have again to 
record our grateful thanks to our kind Christian brother, Mr. Alex- 
ander Espline, for the interest he has taken in making the Jewish 
Chronicie known among the literati of Scotland. The copies of our 
249th number have been forwarded, as ordered, to the following gen- 
tlemen, as also two extra copies to Mr. Espline’s own address, viz. : 

Edinburgh University.—The Very Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal ; Rev. David 
Liston, Professor of Ilcbrew; Rev. Robert Lee, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, etc. 

Edinburgh.—Dr. Gloag, Professor of Mathematics, Edinburgh Academy ; 
Dr. Schmitz, Reetor of the High School; Rev. Dr. Crawford ; Rev. 
Dr. Boyce. 

Aberdeen.—P rofessor Ferguson, King’s College ; Andrew Scott, Esq., M.A., 
Professor of Oriental Languages, University; G.G. Maclean, Esq., M. D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages. 

St, Andrew's University.—The Very Rev. Principal Haldane ; Wm. Pyper, 
Esq., LL.D., Professor of Humanity; Rev. Dr. Buist, Professor of Divinity : 
Rev. R. Haldane, D. D., Professor of Systematic ‘Theology; Rev. <A. 
F. Mitchell, M. A., Professor of Oriental Languages. ; 

University of Glasgow.--Rey. D. H. Weir, M. A., Professor of Oriental 
Languages. 

Cupar, Fife-—Thomas Shaw, Esq, Sheriff; Thomas Pratt, Esq.; Rev, 
Dr. Wordie ; John Wilcox, Esq., Editor of the Fifeshire Journal. 

Rev. John Kirk, Free church, Arbirlot, Arbroath; Rev. Peter Balfour, 
Manse of Clackmannan; Rey. Dr. Anderson, Manse of Newburgh, Fifeshire 


Tur Talmud teaches, “In all circumstances, let thy Yes and thy Yo 
be in conformity with strict truth.” 


, * Lady Charlotte Williams Wynne. $ Miss Elizabeth Polack. 
® Grace Darling. 7 Niccolo Ferrante, a celebrated Italian poet. 
* Miss Elizabeth Youatt. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE VOCATION OF ISRAEL. 


Berore we speak of its vocation, and of what an Israelite ought to be 
—considering that he, being a member of mankind, 7.¢., by nature a 
man, and only by birth a Jew, partaking of all the duties of mankind— 
we have first to inquire, what are the obligations imposed by the creation 
on man in general? If we ask this of the law, we find that man is ap- 
pointed steward of the globe that he may value and promote everything 
according to the will of the Almighty. Only from God, from whom 
comes the right, does he also derive the power to appropriate to himself 
the earth. But with the power he also receives the obligation to appro- 
priate to himself only that which is lawful, and to use it only according 
to the will of the Donor. Good, therefore, is that which corresponds 
to the will of God, and to the laws of nature established by Him: evil, 
the reverse. By this means man learns to submit all his desires, nay, 
all his wants, to a higher will, and to satisfy them only in so far as they 
are consistent with his destination. This submission imprints upon all 
his actions the stamp of the Divinity. But man is free, he can also 
deviate from the right path. He is advised to submit, with his free will, 
to the law which all creatures obey, but which he alone can dispense 
with. But when all his endeavours tend towards one end—the enjoy- 
ment of life—and when the spirit destined to rule the animal in him 
debases itself and becomes the slave of the animal, the instrument for 
procuring that which the animal demands, then man becomes the most 
rapacious of all beasts, for he is armed with mind, and the world is not 
safe against his arbitrary will. Man must, therefore, learn very early 
in life to submit his will to a higher one— he must learn to obey. 

To the first man to whom the world was given for possession and en- 
joyment, one enjoyment was interdicted, no reason being assigned for 
the interdiction but the will of the Almighty. To this will man should 
submit; his highest wisdom lies in the fulfilment of the will of the 
Almighty, because it is Z/is will. Can that be called obedience which 
would yield occasionally, only when man comprehends the reason of the 
ordinance ? Such an obedience would not be obedience towards God, 
but towards one’s self. But desire tempted; man succumbed, and 
stretching out his hand to pluck the prohibited fruit, he rebelled against 
the laws of the Almighty. ‘This perversion of His Jaws could not 
remain unpunished; but while He was the Judge, He was also the 
Father, the Advocate of His creatures. Man was doomed to toil; the 
way to enjoyment was now rendered more difficult to him; sufferings of 
all kinds incessantly reminded him of the frailty of his frame, of the 
precariousness of his existence. He could now never forget that the 
benefits he possessed were merely fiefs entrusted to him during his life, 
that he might use them for the fulfilment of the Divine will. But 
these new dispensations engendered new relations. Man worked— 
bestowed particular care upon the cultivation of a certain portion of 
ground. Having toiled alone, he was desirous of reaping alone the 
fruits of his labours. Excluding others from the benefits yielded by 
his soil, he became a land-owner. A host of passions, hitherto slum- 
bering in the human breast, now awoke. In the heart of him who 
possessed land arose pride, luxury, selfishness, and avarice ; in the heart 
of the non-possessor, baseness, obstinacy, envy, and hatred. ‘Ihe only 
circumstances which might have held the balance between the two par- 
ties—viz., the recognition of the only God, and the consciousness that 
all creatures were alike before Him—had long been obscured. Man 
did not regard his fellow-creatures as fellow-ministers to the Omni- 
potent, but either as higher beings ruling him by caprice, or as lower 
beings serving his caprice; all was God to man but God. Man thus 
abandoning himself without reserve to the current of his passions had 
become incorrigible. ‘The extermination of the human race was deter- 
mined upon. | 

Only one family, not polluted by the reigning vices, was selected to 
survive this catastrophe, and to become the restorer of mankind. The 
new generation, which ought to have learned to know God as its Judge 
and Saviour, soon forgot this, and, upon the earth given anew, it began 
once more to act as master; it ceased to consult the will of its Maker. 
Here history begins. ‘The Almighty will not only no more destroy 
mankind, but He will educate them. To secure the mass from a 
debasement as general as that which caused the destruction of the pre- 
ceding generation, the Almighty resolved to disperse them over the 
whole globe, and to divide the narrow bonds which had till then so 
closely united them, and so promoted the diffusion of vice. It was 
necessary to disperse them, so that henceforward mankind might im- 
prove themselves, so that if one tribe should run through all the stages 
of corruption and enervate itself, there might be another, still uncor- 
rupted, to supply its place. It was necessary to disperse them, in order 
that the human mind might be tried under all the circumstances and 
relations that the human spirit can undergo in its struggles with nature, 
as presented in various forms and in different climates; in order that 
its peculiarities might be displayed, that it might acquire a larger stock 

of experience, and display its numerous faculties in all their bearings. 
Since that time we see one nation after another appear on the stage of 
history. Each tries its strength, each develops another fold of the 


ed Ben Usiel, by Dr. Hirsch, Chief Rabbi at Emden: 
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human mind. But a higher hand now leads, casting down what ap- 
pears to be destined to endure eternally, and educing from an insign ifi- 
cant nothing that sublimity which amazes mankind. A _ perpetual 
rising and sinking, production and dissolution, are thus placed before 
our eyes; we see that all these attempts and events are conducted by 
the Almighty for the benefit of the subsequent generation, in order that 
it may profit by the stock of experience extant, and be led to learn the 
great truth, that human greatness 1s transitory, and that that only stands 
for ever which man has raised with the intention of reverencing the 
Supreme Being, by doing justice and performing works of love. Thus 
will it be until man, conducted through all the windings and recesses of 
history, shall recognise, shall be penetrated with the conviction, that 
possession and enjoyment are means, but not ends; until he shall no 
more inquire, What he shall do that he may be happy? but, How he 
shall employ the happiness and blessings allotted to him ? 

While mankind were being trained in this manner, and were being 
thus taught to know God and themselves through the occurrences that 
befell them, the end of this training was to be secured, and its attain- 
ment furthered by a peculiar Divine dispensation. We have seen that 
the corruption of man was caused by his regarding possession and 
enjoyment to be the end of his being, and by his considering the grati- 
fication of his various instincts to be his highest aim. Providence, 
therefore, for its own purposes, determined to introduce into the number 
of nations one which, through all changes of fortune, and so long as it 
existed, should recognise the One God as the sole source of creation; a 
nation which should regard the fulfilment of His will as the great, the 
only end of its existence; which should preserve this end in its purity, 
as the centre of its nationality, throughout all generations, Every 
nation, however, was not suitable for this purpose. It was necessary 
that the nation to be selected should be destitute of those elements on 
which other nations reared their greatness, lest any destruction of that 
greatness should involve also their ruin as a people; it was also neces- 
sary that this nation should possess the qualifications requisite for 
bearing and preserving its vocation, the fulfilment of the Divine will 
throughout all generations; that it should be such a one, as that God 
might show through it how He loves virtue and abhors vice—a know- 
ledge to the acquirement of which history leads but indirectly. It was 
necessary that this nation should have the Eternal as its Llohim (Pro- 
tector); that is, should recognise the Being who, through love, and for 
human happiness, created mankind, and who gradually brings man to 
acknowledge Him as the only One God, from whom all is received, and 
to whom all thoughts, feelings, and actions should tend. But in order 
that such a nation might be adapted to these purposes, that it might be 
set before mankind as an example, as a warning, in short, as a model, it 
was necessary to keep it distinct from the rest of mankind, in order that 
—remote from the influences which, dispensing weal and woe, predomi- 
nate over other nations—its existence might be secured against the 
transitory fate of such frail foundations. 


Such a nation was Israel ; and it was necessary to keep that nation 


distinct, so that one day, taught by experience and its example, all man- 
kind should with one accord turn to the Holy One, recognising in Him 
the only God, the Source of all existence. For when such recognition 
shall have become general throughout the globe, then will be fulfilled 
the words of the prophet, “ For from Zion goes forth the law, and the 
word of God from Jerusalem.” ‘This doctrine (that there is a chosen 
people) is clearly propounded in the lofty strains of our lawgiver: ‘‘ The 
Lord came from Sinai, and rose from Seir unto them; He shined forth 
from Mount Paran, and came from myriads of the sanctuary; from his 
right hand went a fiery law for them. Though loving all nations, yet 
his holy ones were [instruments] in thy hand, and though all will sit 
down at thy feet, and every one will receive of thy words, yet the law 
which Moses commanded us is the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob” (Deut. xxxili. 2—4). 

It was for that end that the Almighty, at the time from which history 
coramences, elected, as patriarch of this nation, Abraham, a man the 
particulars of whose life point out the path to be pursued by his descen- 
dants. Relying on the Only One, whom he alone (amidst a multitude 
longing only for possession and enjoyment) had recognised; he quits all 
that is dear to man—birth-place, family, parents—and follows Him who 
had called him forth. He receives his destination to become the father 
of a people which should become “the blessing of all nations of the 
earth, by keeping the way of the Lord, to practise justice and mercy” 
(Gen. xii. 1—4; xviii. 18, 19). And this his task he faithfully dis- 
charges. His love for his species is only surpassed by that for his 
Maker; he does not forbear to implore for mercy, even for the wicked, 
and throughout all his wanderings he proclaims the name of the Almighty 
who had inspired his breast. With this ardent love for his Creator we 
find his unshaken and unchangeable faith intimately associated. Nothing 
can move his conviction that He, the Holy One, is the only Source of 
all existence; that heaven and earth may fade away, but that not a tittle 
of his promises, however unpromising the present be, will remain unac- 
complished. This love and this faith are united with that fear of the 
Lord<which is ready at any moment to resign the dearest possession to 
the Supreme Being without a murmur, because it regards everything as 
a fief entrusted by the Lord. These sentiments and this destination 
were inherited by Isaac, his son, and Jacob, his grandson. Protected 
by a special Providence, the number of their descendants increased to 
seventy, forming the nucleus of a people whose national training, to qualify 
ware for the accomplishment of their future destination, was now to 

gin. 
in the school of persecution, in order that they should thus be prevent- 
ed from contracting the external characteristics usually marking a 
community formed by itself; that they should thus lose all but the 
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Different from other nations, their character was to be formed © 
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consciousness of their vocation, in order that they might receive all from 
the hand of the Holy One. Egypt, then at the pinnacle of civilisation— 
Egypt, which found its gods upon its soil and in its river, was selected 
to become the cradle in which the new nation was to be nursed. In 
Egypt this nation was to learn by experience the melancholy conse- 
quences of the wanderings of the human, mind unacquainted with, or 
disregarding, the dictates of the Holy One. What a contrast between 
the two nations, Israel and Egypt, slave and master—destitution and 
affluence—submission and haughtiness—despondency and exultation. 
But the more deeply Israel was sunk, and the less hope for release held 
out in the natural course of things, the more deeply rooted their belief 
in the Almighty’s special Providence over them. 

The Almighty now contributes help in time of need, and thereby 
manifests Himself to the universe as the Protector of the oppressed, as 
the Judge of the froward. At His nod the shackles of His people fall 
off, and the pride of Egypt sinks into nought. The people receive from 
His hands their liberty and nationality, preparatory to their reception of 
the revelation of His will, of the law. In Egypt they had begun to 
exercise faith, and in the wilderness the work was to be accomplished, 
in order that faith might become the main feature in their character. 
During forty years they were wholly dependent on a special Provi- 
dence, even for the commonest necessaries of life, and these were only 


meted out to them from day to day (manna). They thus learned prac- | 


tically ‘‘ that man cannot only be sustained on bread, but upon anything 
which the Almighty shall appoint.’”’ ‘There, in the school of faith, 
unaffected by any of those various interests which moved other nations, 
the Israelites accustomed themselves to regard the Divine will as the 
rallying-point of their nationality, as the only one impulse of their 
actions; and there nothing intervened to divert their attention from 
recognising the salutary effects which their obedience to the law pro- 
duced. Having such a centre for their nationality, even before they 
became possessed of a country, and having regulations which tended to 
impress on them that the possession of the country and the abundance 
thereof were to be given to them only as suitable means for the better 
execution of the Divine will, they were prepared for the loss of their 
state, without involving that of their vocation. 

Moreover, it was necessary to keep this nation distinct from others, 
lest, by intermixing with them, the Israelites might receive into their 
system elements calculated to shift the centre of their nationality (which, 
as we have seen, was now an entire resignation to the will of the 
Almighty), and to fix that centre in possession and enjoyment. How, 
if attending also to other interests, could they have remained a nation of 
priests, a holy people—that is to say, men who make the knowledge and 
fulfilment of their duties, and a dissemination of that knowledge, the 
vocation of their life? ‘“ What the Almighty hath wrought for Jacob 
and Israel will in time be pointed out,” etc. (Numb. xxiii. 23). 

But Israel, corrupted by abundance, imitated other nations; they 
tenaciously clung to mere possession and enjoyment. Men who yearned 
so to realise their highest happiness, could no more recognise the end 
of their existence to be the fulfilment of the Divine will, and were not 
much calculated to set an example to other nations. ‘The Almighty, 
therefore, determined to take from them their abundance, and the exu- 
berant soil which had corrupted them. The obstacles preventing their 
attainment of the end proposed were to be removed. They were to 
lose all but their law; no other bond of union was henceforth to exist ; 
that alone was now to attach them to their God, to their vocation. It 
is, therefore, erroneous to suppose that, since the loss of our country, 
our vocation has likewise ceased. On the contrary, depriving us of our 
country was as much a constituent part of the Divine plan with regard 
to us, as, under certain circumstances, was the granting of that country. 
With the loss of our national independence one act of our vocation was 
concluded ; with our dispersion another, and perhaps a more important 
one, began. 

But before the Israelites were to begin their great pilgrimage through 
ages and among nations, once more they were to be assembled on their 
paternal soil, in order more closely to draw the bond—the only bond 
which was thenceforward to unite them—the spiritual bond of the law; 
in order to put forth those branches which, although diverging from the 
original root, were still, in consequence of the noble sap that circulated 
in them, to communicate fresh life to nations sunk in the grossest 
idolatry and immorality, nations which could certainly not, spontaneously 
and without aid, elevate themselves to the sublime doctrine of an Only 
One, but were to be thus prepared for that as well as for other precepts 
laid down in the law. Now, all the necessary preliminaries being so 
effected, the Israelites were prepared for taking a long, a very long, 
leave of their national independence. The Romans came, a scourge in 
the hand of the Almighty, and dispersed them among all nations and 
throughout all climates, there to fulfil the other part of their mission, 
there, in exile, to strive faithfully to discharge their duties. And it 
must be confessed, greater than when in prosperity do the Israelites 
Show themselves in misfortune. Assaulted on all sides, without power, 
means of defence, or human ‘protection, delivered up an easy prey to 
their persecutors, they have escaped all dangers by flying to the shelter 
of that law, the adherence to which has caused their misfortune and 
their happiness, their sorrow and their comfort, their distress end their 
delight. 

When the dagger had ceased to reek and the pile to smoke—when 
fanaticism, taught by experience the vanity of its rage, assumed a different 
face, and paraded before the dazzled eye of the Jew all those boons and 
enjoyments which, as the decoyer pretended, were to be purchased at so 
insignificant a price (the utterance of the words, J believe)—then Israel 
once more illustriously proved how they merited the high confidence 
reposed in them by the Almighty. Israel passed through this ordeal 


\ 


victoriously; and as in former times they rengneny presented their 
necks to the executioners, so now did they spurn all charms of posses- 

sion and enjoyment when these were to be procured at the expense of a 

single letter of the law. The Israelites have thus inscribed with their 

blood, on every page of their history, the doctrine, “ We love and 

worship only One God, and we recognise, in the sacrifices we bring, an 

object higher than possession and enjoyment.” The Israelites have 

sealed their fidelity to God, to His law, and to the love He bears them, 

with more than their blood; they have on the altar of their exile sacri- 

ficed, to the recognition of the Only One and His law, all that other 

men enjoy or covet. By these sacrifices they have retrieved their posi- 

tion. In their prosperity, and on their own soil, they succumbed to the 

temptations of possession and enjoyment; but in their exile they van- 

quished these temptations, setting the sublime example to the universe 

of a voluntary martyrdom. Who does not see how the designs of the 

Almighty are thus promoted? Israel, finding in their fate the clearest - 
proof of their mission, will unceasingly strive to pursue it; and the 

nations of the world, compelled to admit the higher vocation of Israel, 

will at last no more disturb them in its pursuit. 

Thus enjoying peace, and the means necessary for the entire develop- 
ment of their mission, they will, according to the words of God, practise 
love and justice, even though the rest of the world should recognise 
possession and enjoyment as the highest of boons; their sons and their 
daughters will flourish in juvenile vigour, in purity of customs, and in 


Innocence, even though the whole world should degenerate into sensua- 


lity and voluptuousness; their houses will be the temples consecrated 
to the fear of God, to His love, and to His faith, even though in the 
dwellings of the rest of the world tributes inspired by devotion and love 
of God should cease to be offered; they will become examples and 
teachers of supreme justice and love, even though the rest of mankind 
should make selfishness and utilitarianism the basis of all their actions. 


[ We take this article from Mr. Selig Newman’s work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Challenge Accepted,” published at New York.—Ep1rTor. ] 


ON THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE LABIALS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chroniete. 


Sir,—In No. 9 of your valuable journal, Mr. Fischel objects to my 
etymological explanation of the word “Temple” in No.8 of the Chronicle, 
because “ although we find that the interchanges with another letter, 
or is placed instead of a Dagesh-forte, yet this never occurs as a mere 
interpolation.” 

Since, however, the question turns not merely upon the explanation 
of that term, but touches a deep-founded dogma in the organisation of 
all languages, I shall once more recur to the subject, and endeavour to 
elucidate it more clearly. 

My assertion that the word “‘ Temple” is derived from nopn nia 
(house of fprayer), with the interpolation of a , was founded on the 
law recognised in all languages in reference to the relationship of the 
labials ; and I stated, at the same time, the twofold result of this rule:— 

1. That the labials are apt to interchange, which is proved by the 


following examples: pop and ndp (to save, to deliver); DOIN and 
ODN (members); English shaft; (cabbage), from the Greek 
xpau8n; Pandore and Mandore, a musical instrument of the lute kind; 
Lamm (German), lamb (English). 

Schlummer (German), slumber (English), also the Hebrew verbs , D&*3 
Aw) (to blow, to inhale), as also the word AD) (soul), is probably 
derived from the former, and whence probably originates the Latin 
animus vel anima. ‘Thus, also, from the verb t/3, according to another 
mode of transposing the letters (as in 1W3 and 35), the noun WB) (soul) 
has been formed, and which again may serve as a root for the Greek 


(Psyche). This transposition of letters, as and takes 
place in several words derived from the Hebrew. Thus the Latin 
passer (sparrow) is, according to the same law, identical with the Hebrew 
)D¥ (bird). The omission of a radical letter is also not infrequent; as, 
for instance, the Greek d:xn (justice), which answers to the Hebrew p°¥. 

If we compare the two following Scriptural passages, 12 7D) 3 7D 
303 (“* What, my son? and what, the son of my womb?” Prov. xxxi. 2) 
and MD 193 (“Shall give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 
Micah vi. 7), it appears that 12 (son) descends from the similarly sound- 
ing "5 (fruit), because the child is considered the fruit of the mother. 
Perhaps, also, DON (mother) is deduced from MAD IN (earth), with a 
Dagesh-forte for the letter omitted. As, however, corn is to be con- 
sidered the most important of fruits, it is also called 13 (Prov. xi.26). 
The Talmud also endeavours to identify the two ideas of 13 (corn) and 
"3 (son). In Tract Sanhedrin (fol. 92 a) we read as follows:— 


Rabbi Simeon, the Pious, said, “* Whoever withholds instruction of the law from 
the pupils is cursed even by the children unborn; for it says in Proverbs (xi. 26), 
13 yx (He that withholdeth 73, the people shall curse him): and 13 
signifies ‘the law,’ as we find in the Psalms (ii. 12), 13 32"? (Kiss the law).” ® 


This passage is the more remarkable because of its polemical ten- 
dency against the Christian dogma of the sonship of the Messiah; and 
not only coincides with this Talmudical passage the Chaldee paraphrast, 


' This rendering of the Talmud is different from the ‘* authorised” English 
version, which renders the passage in Proverbs, “ He that withholdeth corn, the 
people shall curse him.” So, also, is the translation in the authorised version of the 
passage in Psalm ii. 12, different from the Talmudical ; the former renders it, “ kiss 
the son,” the latter, “ kiss (or embrace) the law.”—M., H. B., the Translator. 
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who renders it Edie Sap (receive instruction), but also the Septuagint, 
which renders it dpatace radeas. The similarity between the Hebrew 
"Band the Latin fructus, English and French fruit, German Prucht, 
must strike every one. , 
2. I maintained, and still maintain, that sometimes a labial preceding 
or succeeding another labial is inserted quite superfluously. The fol- 
lowing examples will bear me out: Ist, for 3; the proper nouns i! 
sO} OY the Septuagint, and after it the Vulgate, render by adding a 
3, Map8on, Likewise the English number, from the 
Latin numerus ; chamber, from camera. 2nd, for 5; the proper noun 
Nee’, Septuagint, 3rd, for D; as from the Greek Tupmavoy, 
hufe (a portion of a field, of limited space), is called in the Swedish, 
hump. 93 and 4% (Jerem. ii., Isaiah Ixx. 13, Hosea ix. 6), are rendered 
in the Septuagint Memphis ; the second '2 must therefore have been 
interpolated. The Talmud already makes use of this omission or addi- 
tion of the letter 9. In Rosh Jlashana (fol. 26 a), we read, Rabba 
said, ‘When first I travelled through sea-ports, I noticed the people 
saying, instead of AVI (to sell), AWS; which explains the Biblical 
passage (Gen.].9), S mma wn.’ Rabbi Simeon said, ‘ When I was 
at Nashra, L heard a bride called 53, and this explains why Jerusalem 
was called 93 75°” (a beautiful nymph). Asthe word Nymph conveys, 
besides the idea of bride, also that of a virgin, it is likely that several 
towns of antiquity were called Nymph—or, by the interchanging of 
letters, M/emphis—to indicate that they had not yet surrendered to an 
enemy, but remained faithful to their original inhabitants, with brida 
love and fidelity. D2 and D5 ,4)2 AD’, would accordingly signify 


the same as j)*S 3 ndyna (the virgin daughter of Zion); and even to this 
day a fortress which has never been conquered, like Comorn in Hungary, 
is entitled “ virgin; whilst, on the other hand, a city which surrenders 
to every belligerent is called a “ harlot’ (Isaiah xxiii. 15, 17). From all 
this, it is evident, that the insertion of a “D , ‘3 2) before another labial, 
and even before a non-labial, as MYDD and AVS , WY N's, and 
academy, is decidedly admissible. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. M. Zipser, Rabbi. 


— 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—When first the extracts of the “* Moreh Nebuchim,” translated by 
A, Fischel, appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, it was my intention to make a 
few animadversions on the subject, but partly from the innate objection I 
have to touch on anything that might lead to controversy, and partly from 
want of leisure, I have delayed.,; I, nevertheless, expected that some amongst 
your numerous readers, more competent than myself, would take notice of 
them ; several consecutive extracts having, however, appeared sub silentio, 
I thought it proper to trouble you with these few friendly remarks. 

First. In translating from so high and intrinsically sublime a work, it is 
indispensably necessary thatevery phrase of the original should be translated, 
and the spirit conveyed into the language to which we translate, as closely 
as the congeniality of the two languages will permit. Mr. Fischel takes, 
therefore, a dangerous liberty when, in his extracts of the “* Moreh,” he either 
condenses or enlarges the subject; | say, advisedly, dangerous, the contents 
being the very soul and spirit of our religion; the least deviation from the 
true meaning of the original, or even the mere changing of a word, might either 
mislead the reader or cast disrepute on the author; as the ofan himself says 
in the preface of the “ Moreh,” that he would not enlarge on the subject :-— 


(ile would not make it a target for every fool, who thinks himself wise, to 
shoot his arrows of folly against it), 

Secondly. Mr. Fischel, it appears, does not bestow that strict attention to 
the choice of words and expressions so essentially necessary for the elucida- 
tion of a metaphysical treatise, and, consequently, the sense is often not clear 
and comprehensible, and frequently at variance with what the author intended 
to convey. ‘To point out every sentence in Mr. Fischel’s translation which 
induced me to make these observations, wonld require more space than you 
could allow for one article in your periodical, being aware that long articles 
are not very acceptable to the general reader, particularly such articles as 
can only have interest for a certain class of your subscribers ; it being, how- 
ever, but just that I should in some measure substantiate the above remarks, 
I shall point out, as succinctly as the subject will allow, a few instances in 
some of the extracts, * et ex uno disce omnes.” 

In the first extract, chap. 35 (No. 9, Jewish Chronicle)— 


Mr. Fischel translates, ** Necessary as it is to inculcate into the people, and 
into the youthful mind, the Unity of God, and the mode of worshipping Him, 
so is it necessary to teach them that God is not corporeal,” etc. Mr. Fischel 
omits translating the words of the original “ n92p 377 Sy” (dogmatically) 
which are the very pith of the instruction the “ Moreh” intends to convey ; 
viz., to impress it dogmatically (without entering into any explanation ) upon 
the minds of children and the generality of the people, “ that God is not cor- 
poreal,’ ete. Again— 


jim 


* These principles should be communicated to the 
om weet to the people, Viz. that God exists in perfection without 
et, Ae pencent on matter; that His Strength does not consist In matter ; 

we cannot aim at a perfect comprehension of His being ; and that the 
oe attributed [attributable] to ourselves canuot be given to Him.” The 
earned translator does not appear to have given this passage a proper consi- 


he translates m2 x>, “that his strength does not consist 

“without be; this would only be a repetition of the foregoing, *n>2, 

ing Gependent on matter.” The true sense of n> xd is, 
e Hath not imparted any of [is power to matter’. 


~ 


Again— 


he translates, “ That we cannot aim ata perfect comprehension of Ilis being . 
and that the qualities attributed to ourselves cannot be given to Him.” 
How Mr. Fischel can reconcile this translation with the original I am at a 
loss to conceive, since the evident meaning of the original is, that He is not 
subject to any defect, and cannot, consequently, be susceptible of any action 
(as every action pre-supposes to supply a want). 

To make my remarks more evident, I subjoin an almost literal translation 
of the above few lines, which will more easily enable the reader to judge 
whether Mr. Fischel has, in his translation, strictly adhered to the spirit of 
the original :— 

«This [namely, the dogmatical instruction] will be sufficient for children 
and the generality of people, to confirm their minds that there exists a Bein 
perfect, incorporeal, that no matter partakes of His power, and this is God. 
He is not subject to any defect, and cannot, consequently, be susceptible of 
any action.” 

The second ‘extract (chap.50; No. 10, Jewish Chronicle), the very first 
paragraph— 


Mr. Fischel translates, ** Faith does not consist in the expressiens of the 

mouth, bet in the conviction of the mind, when we have convinced ourselves 

that our ideas are in conformity with truth.” 

Surely Mr. Fischel must be aware that “ faith” and “conviction” are con- 
tradictory terms; when We are convinced of anything, it requires no more a 
belief. Yor instance, we do not say, ** We believe” the four sides of a square 
are equal to one another, but we say, ‘* We know,” because we are convinced 
of it by demonstration. ‘The passage ought, therefore, to be translated thus, 
“ Faith does not consist in the expressions of the mouth, but in representing 
it clearly to the mind, and firmly believing that it is as we have represented 
it’ (to our mind). 

One instance more, and I shall have done. 
Chronicle) — 

Mr. Fischel translates, “ As every quality said of a being can only be imagined 
as connecting itself to the object, without perfectly describing its nature ; 
and in this very point consists the accidental, inasmuch as many things are 

presupposed to exist where many qualities are to be attributed.” 

Herel must beg your learned translator's pardon, when I say, in this 
instance, he has entirely (no doubt, inadvertently) misconceived the sense 
of the original; as 
means, “* Adding to which [namely, to the foregoing proofs that no qualities 
can be attributed to the Almighty], it necessarily follows, if we attribute 
qualities to Him, these qualities must likewise have existed from eternity” 
(there would, consequently, be more than one eternal object). 

L believe I have, by these few observations, sufficiently established a justi- 
fication for the reasons which have induced me to address you. Before I 
conclude, however, [ beg to assure you that, judging from the many erudite 
articles Mr. Fischel has contributed to the Jewish Chronicle, and even from 
the very extracts under consideration, I entertain a high respect for his 
abilities ; 1 am fully aware that it is more easy to point out a fault than not 
to commit one. My only object in this communication is, to recommend 
him, if he continue these extracts (which I consider a valuable acquisition 
to the Chronicle) to follow strictly the original, phrase by phrase, “ verbo 
verbum curabis reddere, fidus interpres,” and to be as perspicuous in convey- 
ing the sense of the author as the sublimity of the subject demands. 

Yours obediently, 
L. NEUMEGEN. 


MIS 


In chap. 51 (No. 11, Jewish 


Jun. 5th, 1851. 


FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


Mr. John Mottram delivered a lecture on Friday evening last, on 
Physical Geography. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 


the lecture hall was well attended. 


Mr. Mottram prefaced the more immediate subject ef the lecture with some 
remarks upon the value of mutual instruction, and the capability that existed 
in each individual to do something towards the mental improvement of his 
fellow-men, even though his own attainments were not considerable, and his 
power also of communicating what he knew was not of the highest chalacter. 
Ile endeavoured to show that all men have, to a very great degree, the means 
vithin themselves of helping on the education of others, and that to such the 
opportunities for doing this were not wanting, and he requested the audience 
to consider that he was there not to teach, but to incite them to their own self- 
improvement. Ife then commenced with a definition of the term Geography, 
confining his remarks tosuch portions of it as came under the heads of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Geography, explaining as he went on the meaning and 
the derivation of the words used, and occupied about an hour with this part 
ofthe lecture. In concluding, he took occasion to remark, that these Friday 
Evening lectures had been looked’upon by some, as an occupation whereby 
the Sabbath was desecrated, and he had been told that he was lending aid to 
this misappropriation of time by the endeavours he had used with others to 
effect the introduction of this means of instruction within the Institution, 
‘“‘ But,” said he, “I stand here upon your Sabbath-day, conscious of the 
sacredness attached to it hy most of you; convinced also of the utility of such 
a portion of time being set apart for the purpose to which it is assigned, but 
with a thorough conviction that your minds being directed to the works of 
Creation is an equally efficient mode with any other, however religious that 
other may be styled, of drawing. your attention to the Creator, and thus 
exciting In your minds the feelings of veneration and devotion which it is the 
great purpose of religious teaching to effect. For can you direct your atten- 
tion but a few moments to the consideration of the facts 1 have named to you 
this evening, can you stand apart as it were in the spirit and see this great 
globe, eight thousand miles in its diameter, hurled through space at the 
rate of more than eleven hundred miles per minute, carrying us more than 
one million six hundred thousand miles on our way round its glorious centre 
—the sun—before another twenty-four hours of our lives have passed—cal 
you try to follow this with your mental sight, and trace this earth rushing 0 
its way with such frightful velocity, yet held as firmly in its course as if It 
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were but the merest trifle, returning again and again in its destined round 
obedient and docile as a child—can you look on this in your imagination, and 
know that thus it is, and not feel awe and wonder at the greatness and power 
of that Being who made and thus controls the work he has fashioned ; and 
your wonder must rise into veneration and love as you become more acquainted 
with the appliances for the promotion of life and happiness that exist upon this 
rolling mass. And as with thts, so ts tt with every department of knowledge. 
{ts whole tendency is towards the promotion of religious feeling; for over 
every portion of it the same Great Being reigns—the.only Light to which all 
things turn, and in which all can alone be seen, as they should be apparent to 
us. Koowledge must lead you to the perception of this, and as it does this 
its acquirement must be a sacred, a religious occupation, and a duty obligatory 
upon all. 

At the close of the lecture a vote of thanks to the worthy and highly 
cifted lecturer was, on the motion of Mr. I. L. Miers, Vice-president, 
seconded by Mr. David Hyam, a member of the Committee, carried 
amidst the hearty cheers of the audience, who had by their silence and 
strict attention during the delivery of the lecture, testified how highly 
they appreciated the services of Mr. Mottram in the holy cause of 
education. 


THE GHETTO OF ROME. 


We extract the following description of the Ghetto of Rome from a 
romance lately published by M. Méry, entitled “ The Jews at the 
Vatican :— | 

“In one of the southern quarters of Rome, on a road formed by 
narrow strects and gigantic houses, is seen an arched gate, guarded by 
a pontifical soldier, who seems much embarrassed by his British gun. 
Here the Ghetto commences—that terrestrial purgatory of the Roman 


Jews. ‘Tiberias drove the Jews from Rome; Domitian recalled them, . 


wisely judging them well capable of paying taxes. The pope Clement 
VILL. agreed with the last-named emperor, but shut them up in the 
Ghetto, where they have lived “a continual death” till this day. In all 
the Italian towns the Jewish quarters are habitable, but Rome is an 
exception ; it has nothing to show so horrible as its Ghetto. 

“Take the dirtiest street in Paris; people it with a ragged and sickly 
population; gather the little children on its pavements; let a fluid 
misery flow, as it were, like a rivulet along the centre of the road; let 
rags tloat as banners from its windows; cover its walls with lizards ; 
then lengthen the strect thus formed as far as eye can reach, and you 
may have an idea of the Ghetto. Even an incredible parsimony denies 
this street air and water, those two inexhaustible riches of Rome. There 
is but one pace in the Ghetto where it is possible to breathe freely, La 
Piazza delle Scuole, but one fountain, and that very sparing of water, 
but very plentiful in armorial sculpturings of the Colonna family.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
THE PAPAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE, 
There have latterly been rumours of a project that we could hardly 
credit, but which now appear to take a consistent form. It is in 
contemplation, neither more nor less, to exclude from public schools all 
children whose parents do not belong to the Catholic communion. 
Special schools are to be established jor the exclusive use of children 
who belong by their families to the other creeds recognised by the 
state. We have made positive enquiries, and have received a positive 
assurance, that this absurd and unjustifiable thought is not a mere 
“airy vision.” It would appear, that the members of the episcopate are 
the promoters of this idea, of which the Bishop of Viviers has constituted 
iimself the patron and defender. Thus then in certain circles we shall 
hear the application of that maxim, ‘ that there can be no social order 
without religion.” ‘The fundamental principle of 1789, that the state is 
temporal, that religion belongs to the consciences of the citizens, and 
that all Frenchmen are equal before the law, will be thus audaciously 
overthrown. The old religious hatreds, the official separation of 
citizens into different sects and different communions, having as ‘their 
consequence the legal predominance of one sect, and the inferiority of 
others, all these will reappear on the political horizon.— Siecle. 


We have much pleasure in informing our readers, that the authorities 
of the town of Marseilles have decreed a silver medal to Mr. Cahen, 
Chief Rabbi of that town, as a testimony of their gratitude for the 
devotion shown by that worthy pastor during the ravages of the cholera. 
—Archives Israélites. | 

Morocco.—With the announcement of the appointment of a Jewish 
gentleman as vice-consul of France at Tetuan, we have received the 


following information concerning the Jews of that city. The population 


of ‘Tetuan, amounting to about 60,000 souls, numbers among them 
~0,000 Jews. The Jews, Christians, and foreign consuls inhabit a 
quarter of the city called El Melah (the Jewry). Every evening, as 
also on Saturdays and feast-days, the gates of this quarter are closed, 
the guardians thereof being Mussulmans. The situation of our co-re- 
ligionists is a pitiable one, and perhaps in no country are they so 
cuslaved, They are obliged to furnish gratuitously all that the pacha 
requires for his household ; and God knows to what an extent these 
wants are sometimes carried. They are obliged to draw off their shoes 
in passing before a mosque, a marabout, and even when they enter the 
court of justice, called Mechouar. The community have a chief named 
by the pacha, and two rabbies nominated by themselves. The first 
rabbi is R Isaac Benoliel, and the second R. Isaac Nahou. The chicf 
is Mr. 'T. Parienti. The rabbies have a high reputation for their scienee, 
their piety, and their general good conduct. The Jewish quarter is 
dirty, but the houses of the wealthy inhabitants are very pretty and well 
furnished. ach family has a fountain of water for its own use. There 


are in Tetuan fifteen synagogues, the greatest of which bears the name. 


of “Synagogue Nahou,” from the name of the late chief rabbi, its 
founder. The community have no public schools, the government not 
having granted the requisite authority to establish them. There is, 
however, among them a great desire for instruction ; indeed, their youth 
are much distinguished for intelligence. 

There are a great many merchants among the Jews who are highly 
esteemed in the country, and who have commercial relations with 
Gibraltar, London, and Oran. With the exception of the English vice- 
consul, who is a Christian, all the European powers here selected their 
representatives from among them. ‘The pacha, who was formerly am- 
bassador at Paris, is a very good man, and would doubtless ameliorate 
considerably the condition of our co-religionists did the laws and 
customs of the empire permit him. It is, however, to be hoped, that 
the new French vice-consul will, by his influence and his perfect 
accuaintance with the manners and customs of the Moors, be enabled in 
& great measure to improve the condition of the Israelites of Tetuan— 
Univers Israelite. G. 


Tue Arrroacnuine Sussex Hani Batt.—It will be pereeived from 
an advertisement in our paper, that the anniversary of the opening of 
Sussex Hall will be celebrated by a Ball, to take place on ‘Thursday 
next. The admirable manner in which the balls of this institution have 
always been conducted has rendered them the most brilliant and fashion- 
able reunions of our season, and we doubt not but that the approaching 
ball will in every respect be equal to former ones. From a cirenlar 
issued by the Managing Committee of the Institution we learn, that 
should the result of the ball be successful, it is intended to apply a por- 
tion of the proceeds to the renovation of the Lecture Theatre. We can, 
from personal inspection, state that this Lecture Hall is in so dilapidated 
a condition that it is absolutely necessary to repair it before another 
session commences. We trust, therefore, that the patrons of the Institu- 
tion will liberally respond to this appeal, and that they will call to 
mind the address of Mr. Montefiore, the worthy President of the society, 
who at the last Conversazione stated, that every exertion must be used 
by the friends of the Hall to raise funds for its repair, and that it was 
now deserving of support from all classes, as, besides affording instrue- 
tion to its members, it was endeavouring, by the establishment of the 
Friday Evening Lectures, to impart gratuitous instruction to from 600 
to 600 persons, who were unable to pay forthe same. We are gratified 
to find, that some of the most influential members of our community 
are stewards for the occasiun, very many of whom we hear have ex- 
pressed their intention of being present at the ball. 


Mancuester Concrecation—The Rev. Dr. Schiller left London on 
Wednesday evening last for Birmingham, where he will stay over 
Saturday, and on the following day proceed to Manchester, to be in- 
stalled in his office on the following Sabbath. The reverend Doctor 
takes with him the good wishes of all who became acquainted with him ; 
and he is also followed by the thanks and blessings of the many who 
enjoyed the fruits of his benevolence. Not only did the reverend 
Doctor assist his own countrymen, who fought for the independence of 
his native land, in procuring them relief, but to many others he afforded 
assistance by his indefatigable exertions. For several destitute children of 
the Free School, we understand, he procured in the houses of his friends a 
daily meal; and the greatest part of his time whilst in London was 
occupied with charitable efforts. We congratulate the congregation of 
Manchester on thé engagement of so worthy a minister, whilst the' 
Jewish community at large is indebted to that congregation for their 
appreciation of his talents and character. 

The election of the reverend Doctor was by the united congregation, 


seat-holders as well as privileged members, at an Extraordinary General | 


Meeting, in addition to along list of gentlemen who intend to join the 
congregation in consequence of the reverend Doctor's election as mmis- 
ter. Mr. I. M. Isaac, who formed one of the deputation to Dr. Schiller, 
as recorded last week, is presiding warden of the Manchester Old 
Congregation. 


~The Brighton Guardian states, that Baron Goldsmid has presented 
the parish of Hove with a piece of land, as the site for an additional 
chureh. The space allotted will, it 1s estimated, afford accommoda- 
tion for 1500 persons. 


Noruixe, my brethren, is so fatal as supineness; nothing so dan- 
gerous as spiritual stagnation ; and nothing detrimental to our happiness, 
both here and hereafter, as the want of moral courage to carry out our 
good inclinations. Our annual festivals have the merciful object of 
preventing such fatal results. They revive the latent sense of religion, 
and they are, therefore, the harbingers of present and eternal bliss-— 
Levy's Sermon on Chanucha. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—*“ Events Past and Progressing,” by Fredonicus; “ The Case of the 
Authors Considered,” by Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 


Received from John Zechariah, Esq., 10s. for the Four Destitute Orphans, and 10s. 
for the Widows’ Home. 


DIED. 

On Saturday last, the 4th instant, Daniel Britton, Esq., of 6, Dorring’s-rew, Come 
mercial-road East, aged 74, By his family his loss is sincerely deplored, and by 
numerous circle of friends generally regretted, 

stomed for upwards of five years to the Clothing 

in extensive establishments, wishes to obtain a 
Situation in either of the above. He is tolerably conversant with the German and 
French Languages, and of good address. For further particulars address, A H.. 


Mirror” Newspaper Office, Small-street, Briatol. 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
A BALL, 


N celebration of the Sixth Anniversary of the opening of this Institution, will 
take place at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S, 
On Tuurspay, JANUARY 16th, 1851, 


Under the superintendence of the following Stewards: 


President, NATMANIEL MONTEFIORE, Eaq. 
Vice- Presidents, 1. L. Mrers, Esq., Lawrence Myers, Esq., Josern, Esq. 
Treasurer, Hexry SoLomoy, Esq. Tlonorary Secr fary, SAMPSON SAMUEL, Esq. 


A, Alexander, Esq. Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq. { Horatio J. Montefiore, Esq. 
Philip Beyfus, Esq. Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. | Joseph M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Julius Callisher, Esq. Alfred Hall, Esq. | Edward Henry Moses, Esq. 
John Cashmore, Esq. Jolin Hart, Esq, Samuel Moses, Esq. 
M. Castello, Esq. Judah Hart, Esq. Samuel Henry Moses, Esq. 
B. S. Cohen, Esq. James Levi Hart, Esq. John Mottram, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. David Hyam, Esq. | Louis Nathan, Esq. 
David M, Davidson, Esq. Ellis Hyam, Esq. Simeon Oppenheim, Esq. 
Joseph De Castro, Esq. _ Lewis Isaacs, Esq, | Philip Phillips, Esq. 
David Dias, Esq. | Lewis H, Isaacs, Esq. David Samuels, Esq. 
Ellis A. Franklin, Esq, Alfred A Jones, Esq. Josiah Solomon, Esq. 
Baron De Goldsmid, F.R.S. | John Jonas, Esq. Henry Warburg, Esq. 
| Nathaniel Jonas, Esq. | 

Mr. MC. 

Tickets, including Refreshments, 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained of the Stewards, 
and of the Secretary at the Hall. 


John We (pp rts Band. 


MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane. Spitalfields. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls. 
THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
N aid of the Funds of this Institution will take place on Tuesday, the I 1th of 
February next, instead of on Wednesday, the 29th inst., as originally advertised. 


(By order) S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


STEWS’ ORPHAN ASYVYEU M. 
W's. Ue for one of the Female Inmates in the above Institution, a Situation 
as Under Servant in a Kitchen where a Cook and other domestics are kept. 
Application to be made at the Asylum, Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields, or to 
A. Saqui, Secretary, Ellison-street, Aldgate. 


Jews’ Infant School. 
BALL in aid of the Funds of the above Institution will take place in the 
month of March next. 


WALTER JOSEPHS, 


5th Dec., 1850. Honorary Secretary. 


Jewish Lying-iInn Charity. 
For Bie ad, M, at, Coals, and Groce Pils to Poor Married wish Fy males 
during their Accouchement, 

ESTABLISHED, 1845. 

Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


HE Directors of the above Charity hereby give notice, that there is a vacancy in 
the office of Secretary. Persons who intend to apply for the same are requested 
to forward their applications to the Honorary Secretary, on or before the 2nd of 
February ensuing, of whom further information may be obtained. 
(By order) JOSEPH MITCHELL, 
Committee Room, Black Lion Tavern, Middlesex-street, Hon. Sec. 
January 5th, 1851. 


Youths’ Benevolent Society. 
HE COMMITTEE of this Society hereby give Notice, that they will meet on 


| Sunday, the 26th of January instant, to relieve Three Youths, by providing them 
with means to obtain an honest livelihood. 


Applications to be made in writing, previous to Sunday, the 19th of January 
instant, addressed to 


LEON LEWIS ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


January 8th, 1851. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


— 


Youths’ Benevolent Society. 


GRAND CONCERT in aid of the Funds of this Society will take place at 
Sussex Hall, Leadendall-street, on Tuesday, January 28th, 1851, at which 
the following eminent Vocal and Instrumental Performers will have the honour to 
appear: — 
Mrs. SIMS REEVES (late Miss Lucombe). Miss REBECCA ISAACS, 
Madile. MAGNER, and Miss LIZZY STUART, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. WHITWORTH, and Mr. FARQUHARSON SMITH, 


Pianoforte, Miss WOOLF, Violin, Mr. SIMMONDS, 
Conductor, Mr. M. DAVIES, 
Prices of Admission:—Platform, 3s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Body of the Hall, 2s. 
Gallery, Is. 6d. 
Tickets may be obtained of the Committee, and at the Library, Sussex Hall. 
Committee Room, Sussex Hall, LEON LEWIS ISAACS, 
Jan. 7th, 1851. Hon. Sec. 


Philanthropic Society for the Belief of Widows 
and Families. 


THEATRICAL SPECULATION in aid of the Funds of this Institution will 
take place on Saturday, the Ist of February next, at the Royal Surrey 
Theatre. Tickets may be had of the President— 
Joun Jonas, Esq., Leman-street ; 
ALEXANDER Levy, Esq., Vice-President, 103, Minories; 
M, SaMvELs, Esq., Treasurer, East Smithfield; and of 
MOSS ANSELL, Hon. Sec. 
2, Flora Cottages, Queen’s Road, Dalston. 


Defries’ Patent Gas Bath. 
Y the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in Six Minutes for less 
than Twopence. Every family should provide itself with this invaluable requisite, 


its limited cost placing it within the means of all, and its simplicity within the 
management of a child. 


Detries’ Economic Gas Cooking Stoves 
are adapted for all establishments, large or small, and need only to be seen to be 
appreciated for their cleanliness and economy, entirely dispensing with all coal. 
Also, Gas Heating Stoves requiring no flue. To be seen daily in operation (Satur- 
day excepted) at 221, Regent-street.—And also in action— 


Defries’ Dry Gas Meter. 
40,000 in use, N.B. The apparatus can be applied for all heating purposes. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Congregation of Portsmouth. 


HE Synagogue of the ancient Congregation of Portsmouth was built nearly a centa 
since, in a neighbourhood which was then quict and respectable, W ithin the last 
few years, however, most of the houses in the only two thoroughfares leading to the 
Sacred Building have been converteft into places of immoral character, and scenes of the 
worst description are constantly occurring before the very gates of the House of God, 

That respectable Females and the Youth of the Community should be subject to such 
revolting scenes has long been a source of regret to the Congregation, Every attempt of 
the authorities to suppress these dens of infamy has proved unsuccesstul. ‘ 

This glaring evil may now be removed by purchasing Property which will afforg 
an entrance to the Synagogue from one of the most respectable streets of the town, Ip 
addition to this, it is proposed to build a neat and comfortable residence for the Minister, 
with Alms-Houses for the Aged Poor. ey hee 

To accomplish these desirable objects £1,200 will be required, which it is impossible 
to raise in a small community. ies 

It has therefore been resolved (rather than let the opportunity pass, one which ma 
not occur again) to solicit the aid of a liberal Public in carrying out so laudable an 
undertaking. 

Synagogue Chambers, December, 5611—1850. 


Subscriptions received by— 
JOHN EDWARDS, dons 20, The Hard, Portsea, 
EZEKIEL EMANUEL, 3, The Hard, Portsea, 
EMANUEL EMANUEL, High-strcet, Portsmouth, 
HENRY MICHAEL EMANUEL, Ordnance-row, Portsea, 
SERASKI ZACHARIAH, Queen-street, Portsea. 


— 


‘The Congregation ot Bristol 


RE ready to receive applications, previous to the 9th of March, 1851, from any 
Ferson competent to undertake the duties of WP and Teacher of 
wipn pw, to translate the same into English grammatically. 
Each Candidate must produce Testimonials, subject to the approbation of the 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler. 
Particulars may be obtained on application (post-paid), to Mr. L. Levy, 26, 
High-street. 
Bristol, 30th Dec. 1850. 


LEVY LEVY, President, 


~— 


Homecopathic Dispensary, West-street, Finsbury. 
circus. 


HIS DISPENSARY is open daily, between the hours of Eight and Twelve 
Sunday excepted. 
Consumptive Cases 


Only attended to on Tuesdays and Fridays, between Two and Four, p.m. 


A Treatise, by Dr. Batchelour. 


Containing a short Sketch of the Life of Hahnemann, with an outline of Homeo- 
pathy, and Cases successfully Treated, may be had, Gratis, on application to the 
Porter, or will be sent by post on the receipt of four stamps. 


LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

The Driamonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark’s Lamnips 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 


: af This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be. 
Ay contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
ANY should remember this. After this notice 
i, the Public will only have themselves to blame 
: | if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 
be N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
SEL the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

4 You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
: Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
<~-, Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 


graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


Messrs. Scheyer and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Boot, Shoe, and Slipper Manufacturers, 


ESPECTFULLY acquaint their Friends and the Public, that they have removed 
from No, 14, Great Alie-strect, to No.24, Houndsditch, where their 
Orders will, as usual, be executed with attention to Work and Expedition. 


Wanted Immediately, 


YOUNG MAN, as Assistant in the Jewellery and Fancy Trade, who has® 
knowledge of the business. Goop References absolutely necessary: 
Apply at Messrs. A. Levy and Co., Bristol Bazaar, 39, College Green, Bristol. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London We 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edw hn, in the 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 24, Houndsdite ; 
City of London, : Friday, January 10) 
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